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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes how the Oakland University Early 
Childhood Project developed a technique for cosianity participation 
in a university prograa. Using a federal planning grant, a coiiittee 
of conaunity and professional aenbers representing a variety of 
economic backgrounds and ethnic groups vas forced. The interaction of 
the professional and conounity aembers in planning the program and in 
selecting the practicua site and the program participants is credited 
with improving the university's ability to deliver a service to the 
community, improving numerous aspects of the training program, and 
developing an alliance between one segment of the university 
community and the constituency the university serves* (Author/HLF) 
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THE ROLE OF A CCMMU'ilTY COMMITTEE 

IN AN CARLY CHILDHOOD PROJECT BEST COPJC AWUUIgU 

INTRODUCTION 

In discussing problems confronting higher education today and postulating 
solutions for them, educators appear wont to define "communfty" as groups of 
persons within Its own confln«»s. Topics concerning governance and policy or 
even rebellion and destruction Involve three groups, governing boards Including 
administrators, faculty and. students. If the '•community" Is considered, atten- 
tion Is usually directed toward alumni of the system. This Is not to say that 
social issues do not occupy much of the commitment of tine, energy and resources 
of higher education. Indeed, the case Is quite the contrary. The University 
has rediscovered the community and Is wllUnn to turn outward to assist the 
community In solving its problems, ncwevcr , almost universally the problem 
solving Involve*; the university becoming involved In community affairs, rjnd 
rarely. If ever, involving the community in university affairs. 

Those Involved In higher education whoso collective social consciences have 
been piqued by claims that they were practicing an undemocratic double-talk when 
professing democracy but demonstrating an elitist attitude, have usually assuaged 
that pique in one of two ways. The firit involves allowing a more diverse 
clientele Into the Institution. This, of course, has precipitated a host or 
problems for everyone concerned, but one can turn to statistics or quotas and, 
in general, feel good about beiiiQ with it."' 

The second form of assistance employed by th^ university Is for it to turn 
its rather awesome resources to the "ccrr.un: vy ne^ds.'' Such endeavors usually 
take the forms of tolling the community what Its problem is; applying the univer- 
sity's panacea to the problem; and reporting to the community what has been done 
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for »t. A bewildered ccnvnunHy may es le'fv with a vofumfhous report o' what' 
happened written In a style uniniel t iglble to anyone but those who are a 

product of the university. 

In neither of the described situat'ons should the Involvement be construed 
as being totally negative. Acccnmodatlng to a forgotten sepment of the community 
Is a positive turn. Providing educational opportunities for this group Is what 
an academic Institution is best geared to do. If economic opportunity appears 
to be a prime motivator for many disadvantaged younaster? to attend colleges 
and universities, so be It. A hungry porson cannot afford the luxury of trading 
earning for learning. Equality of opportunity must be a consideration that 
takes precedence over the preservation of jn aliMst institution. Certainly 
university involvement in commi'nity u^'falrs must continue. The university 
has expertise In many fields which can be fccuced on coTmunlty problems. The 
university is well-equipped to assist the conimuni-iy. The prob'em appears to 
be one of getting university personnel to ucccpt the notion that the gates 
of Janu.Ji open both ways. Obviously, university people can go Into the community 
and make a contribution. It appears just as obvious t*iat the community could 
go Into the university and make as significant a contribution. 

OPENING THE GATES 

Max Lerner was once asked to summarize in a single word the essence of 
American civilization. This scholar who had written thousands of pages about 
America, Its promise, its potential and it? Institutions, pondered and then 
answered, "access,'" He explained that the Declaration of Independence states 
that all men are born free and equal. ;i3 her the promise of freedom Is 
universally accepted. However, it is nor av'omatic that people are born equal. 
Lerner states that every child born to the same parentage is born with unequal 
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abl Utl«« an4 poten*i«4ity* Memy^rt Amerl ?e t+te t#ffef preveffs that every 
child should have equdi access to equal life chances. This would mean that 
every unequally born child has the opportunity to develop his unequal ability 
to the fullest This access, . >rner describes as the heart of the American 
experience. 

How well the access route to higher education has been opened In the past 
few years Is debatable. However, even the most pessimistic observer would grant 
that Inroads have been made. But, access by whom? To participate how? The 
gate Is opening to students who represent soma of the ugly unequal realities 
of American life; poverty, opportunity and power which are among the most 
bla+ant abuses. However, access Into the higher education system has been on 
the Instltltutlon's terms, hardiy on the students'. 

Berkeley, Columbia, Kent State are examples of Institutions that have shared 
the brunt of the lack of cormunion between Institution and Its Immediate constit- 
uency. Most institutions of higher education have ucca^mc dated to this void In 
some way. The Immediate constituency, the students, has been granted a voice 
In governance. However, a less Immediate constituency Is still being denied 
access to the university. Those citizens for and to whom so much is being done, 
have little or no input Into whether somothirg should be done, how it snould 
be done, and .^ranting these, how well It was done, hron Head Start through 
Higher Educotlon, there has been noticeable little citizen Input Into univer- 
sity program planning, operation, and evaluation by ordinary community residents. 
The following account describes how the Oakland University Early Childhood 
Project, for better or worse, and certainly richer for the experience, developed 
a technique for community participation In a university program through the 
use of a Community Corrmittee. 
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A BEGINNING 

In 1969 Professor Paul Olson, Director of the Trl-Unl versify Project at the 
University of Nebraska, Invited representatives from a number of universities to 
discuss the feasibility of developing a consortium of universities Interested 
In the field of early childhood educaton. It was his belief that ffost univer- 
sity administrators and faculties failed to establish significant relationships 
between themselves and the community. As a result, the training programs which 
they directed, apparently for tne ultlnare benefit of the community, were 
developed without reference to thot community's perception of what it needed 
or wanted. One of the Interesting things about the conference was that representa- 
tives of minority groups, the poor, end the rowerless average community citizen, 
were present. A great deal of heat c.id sorre light was generated as a result of 
Interaction which took placo at that meeting between representatives of these 
two very diverse groups. At that mecrinu "ivo Ihings were accomplished: First, 
some university types were convinced that any ecirly chikhood training projects 
that developed without direct input from the community would be morally question- 
able and perhaps academically inapproprititc. Second, the groundwork was laid for 
a consortium of universities to work iogothcr toward the common goals of (I) 
developing diverse but sound early childhood training rodels, (2) finding ways 
to share our corron experiences, problons a.-d successes, and (3) developing within 
our projects diverse ways of working effectively with the 'target' communities. 

Consequently, under tne mild prodding of iho United Str fes Office of Education 
and the stimulus provided bv t^:o wecraskg Coi fcder-ition (as the consortium was 
known) certain recipients of tPu'A Earlv C.hildhocd Education grants made a serlcus 
attempt to establish corrnur-ity advisory cor ■ittci-S. 
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THE OAKLAND EXPF.R I ENCE ... 

In 1970 Oakland University rerslvod a planning grant from the U.S. Offlcd of 
Education. This grant made possible a decidsd advantage In maximizing the use of 
the corr/nunity committee. There was lead time to declda what the objectives were 
In relation to the community committee, tns roles the committee might serve In 
the formulation of an early childhood projoct, a.d adoquste time to plan for their 
invcivement beginning with the Initial stages of the project. 

It wa? probably fortunate that there vnre no specific guidelines concerning 
.ne compooltlon and duties of the community advisory boards. 'Vith no guidelines 
and no known prototypes, the staff was forced to think and talk toge+her about 
Its perceptions of the committee and the rol-j-, the committee was to serve. As 
university personrel each st^-.tf member ho'.i e^^,3^lenced the frustration of parti- 
cipating In committees which he f^!t wt,ro rarely 'window dressing" tor decision 
making, and, as such, rejected a ':of.,nl tleo of This type. Conversely, there was 
apprehension In the r^ig I i zaticn that a commiTt._.n which really had decision-making 
power might take the project 'n directions different from those representing the 
staff's conceptualization of an idealized program. 

Since a major otjoctive of the project WdS to have a committee which had a 
meaningful and active role in all phases of iue project. The staff was willing to 
risk the conflicts ^nd compromises that would inevitably arise. It was believed 
that the cf.rrmltlee mffnbers would hcve valuable Insights and suggestions which 
would strengthen anrJ [.roaden tr.e total pror'-Q^,. This faith in the quality of 
Input trom the community rfDre-:eritci t"! vcs his o --^n rowart,ed in scores of situations. 
However. It would be less tiu^n true i" s.y/ t^:;r tne decision was arrived at with- 
out any apprehonsionii. 

Another task which w2s l'.3ft for t'le odvlsory con i ttce wa* thc;T of deter- 
mining the size and mako-up of the commitree, 'tself. A decision was made to pay 
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the community members for their participation on the commUtee. This was an 
Important point because tt was envisioned that the members of the committee would 
represent the economically deprived In the most literal sense of the term. There- 
fore, It was felt «..at It would be grossly unfair to ask these people to contribute 
a substantial portion of their time and energy without receiving some nominal 
compensation. 

The committee began formally In July, 1970, when representatives of six 
agencies and organizations who were working In the Wayne-Oakland County areas were 
called together for a discussion of program coi cerns. These persons Included 
representatives from Head Start agencies, social service agencies, a parent-child 
center, and several school systems. This Initial meeting Included only professional 
educators, but those whose contacts extended Into the true community. A major 
question to that group whose meinbers v;ere recruited to formulate a professional 
advisory committee, was whether to have two separate committees, one representing 
the grass- roots community expected to be served, and themselves. The professionals 
suggested a joint meeting with a group of corr/nunlty persons which would be 
Identified by having each professional contact one or two community persons In 
their areas. A meeting was held with both constituencies. Discussion resulted 
In the formulation of the nucleus of a united committee, with both professional 
and non-professional nrembers. 

The first regular meeting was set up for early September to discuss member- 
ship, roles, and prograi.atic diroctions. In October the committee elected co- 
chairmen - one a professional and one a non-professional member who led the 
group In its formative years. Members sug.ies-^od other community persons to 
round out The size the group to fourteen persons. Both chair persons repref:2nted 
minority groups and different geograpnlc locales. However, each was elected 
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on the basis of v/hat she anc; he jrln^'-u to the cornmltteo In knowledge and 
leadership capacities. The c'giniil comri-ireo members* subsequent suggestionc 
enabled the program to be broadened to inciude members from six diffiirent 
coirmunitles In the greater Octroi t Metropol I Tcjn area. Tne new representation 
Involved an even wider range of !nteres+s, abilities and concerns. Present 
committeo merbershlp consists of fourteor community members and nine professional 
members - ail are full voting n^ernbers. Tl-.o corr.ilttfte represents a varisty of 
economic backgrounds. Racially Ir include; blacks, N"exlcan-American and whites. 

Severe' tasKS wore imnr.«!diote for ihe committee which helped it In the formula- 
tion of 1he role.i it A'as to havu In -ihe Ear!/ Chil^hcod Project. The most critical 
task was the approval of a proposal to be for.'jrd3d to the U.S. Of<lcQ of Educatlori 
for the operational phasfc. Approvt J was ro'ijht for two reasons. First, the 
pressure of tlMe rule! cut -.i p.-v.ipos.?^ : wr. i'ion ontirely by the committee or a 
subcommittee of it. Secondly, the cc.'mmi t-^-ee Thouo^.t that tiio staff members 
should exercise leacership in ihe propotul writing. In order for the committee 
to maximize its role in lhe design of the cp^rdtlng prc[^osal which was to be 
sent to the U.S. Cffics of E:iucaticr. ir, Uovet.Vror, the committee divided Into 
three subcomml ti-ocs: Budgst anJ Evaluation, Curriculum and ^racticum, and 
Participsnt Sol act ion. ieetlrg weekly duri.-ir, October, the groups studied and 
revised the- tentvirive proposal, r.no prcisenieJ tneir c.uestlons and recommendations 
•^•o the total ccrnittce. The prccosQl in .-^l 1 its f'-^cets, the curriculum and 
practicum, the budf.ot and th', jtaff wci-^^ r-:)v i -•■vo'i jy and revised by the committee 
and final approval for it .-as v.-tud on :;o.'«-^rr 13^ 1970. 

When this phase of -.ork wai corrplo+.''^ r'lc grojp bf^r.ame Involved in the 
selection of oracticum site^ and in the seltcrion of orogram participants. 
These two tasks were of major concern onti I "'.oy, 1971. Ten practicum sites were 
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chosen. A practlcum leader was selected fro..v, each site. This teacher would 
participate as a par.-time Masters candidate In the program and also work with 
thi^ full-time students In the practlcum sofilnijs. 

Community committee member? proved to be a valuable resource In identifying 
and evaluating the practicum leaders and si+es. Their suggestions as to possible 
sites were investigated since they were aware of good teachers In their home 
settings. When all possible practicum sites had been given initial screening by 
the staff's practicum director, a Practicum Co,.*rr.l ttee, composed of both staff 
and cotrnunlty members, visited each siie under consideration and talked with 
potential practicum leaders, principals, and in some cases school board members 
about the program and :-uitat>i I Ity of It -for '''he children and teachers In the sites. 

Several evaluation Instruments de';.igned b/ the practicum director were used as 
an aid for observing, inierviewing, -r.'l d'ic'i'sln.j the possible sites and candi- 
dates. The committee then met and ranked the '-.=3ndldate5. In almost every case 
the choices were unanirous. 

Committee members from each geographic orea represented In the project were, 
for obvious reasons, most interested in the ciioices from their neighborhoods and 
were most active in the selection of those candidaiei In their home areas. Their 
insights and concerns often opened new c I mens ions In 1ho consideration of a 
candidate. ThcMr Interest in sc.:urin-, sites uhlch v,jre most beneficial to the 
young children of their comn'unity was very evident. Although the miajor work of 
selection has been corrpleted, tlie Practicum Con^mittee has continued to be 
actively involved. 

For f-jach year tho oroj-.ct h^iz bo'^.n i c.-cr'ai Ion, members of the community 
commi•;•^ee have been '^ctlvoiy engaged in the colociion of fellows to participate in 
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the program. AppHcatlons for the tef tdwst^tps wei*e fentferetf to quaflffed persons 
known to committee members* Since applications were received nationwide, MteraHy 

hundreds of transcripts, letters of recommendation, vltae, and application forms 
had to be screened. A system for rating the candidates was devised for candidate 
screening and final selections were made on the basis of committee and staff 
evaluations. Committee members spent many hours at varying times at the university 
screening applications, often at considerable Inconvenience to themselves and their 
families. It was Interesting to note that community committee members endorsed the 
best candidates. They were not at all parochial In their selections. 

For the second year of the program, the previous year»s fellows assisted the 
community committee and the staff In selecting fellows. 

Having chosen fellows for the program, tf.e committee felt a closeness to and a 
responsibility for them. The committee kept In contact with the fellows In 
practlcum setting by Inviting the fellows to their meetings and through Informal 
gatherings. 

As the curriculum developed the committee was kept Informed. They gave valuable 
Input. Once this phase of the program became finalized, the community committee 
took an active part In determining Its final form. Since all phases of the 
curriculum were discussed with the committee at various times during the year, 
the committee was well aware of the program plans as well as the problems that 
were encountered. Their input continues to influence the modification of the 
curriculum to mirror their concerns. 

As the project continued, the committee has continued to be Involved in its 
progress and problems. In meeting with and working with the participants. In on- 
going evaluation of project achi .iverrcnt, and in shaping the proposal for subsequent 
years. 
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Although Oakland's experiences with t.ie corrmunlty advisory committee has been 
very worthwhile and aid to the project has te^n Invaluable, i.»etln(5s were not 
without conflicts, nor was tnere <iny evidsrce of a committee composed of "yes 
men." In fact, the very first problem encountered centered on the Issue of 
rubber stamping. Staff members found themselves viewed with considerable sus- 
picion and some testing of sincerity when they first discussed their desire to 
set up the committee and described the committee function. In fact, most committee 
members (both professional and community) Initially reacted with disbelief. The 
professionals were hesitant to asi. persons to serve, "if they would just be 
rubber stamps." The community people hesitated to waste valuable time on a 
committee, "that wouldn't really decide anyti.ing. Many had already had 
experiences which were of this nature cn other committees on which they had 
served. Even after they wore assured that t>-ls committee would be different at 
the first few meetings a wariness was vor/ apparent. The committee was launched 
but the "testing period" was very evident. 

The storm broke when the separate comr.-s; tteos began considering the proposal, 
especially concerning the budget and staff. Many hours w^re spent arguing, 
explaining, and finally cor.p remising and coming to a reso jtlon regarding budget 
questions. C;,e of the most significant contributions of the committee was a 
y.uggestion which resulted In finding a way to train about 60jS more fellows within 
the Initial budget limitations, thus reoucing cost-per-fel low trained by a very 
substantial amount. This savlnc:s was brought about when committee members queried 
the staff about the necessity of keeping the i(jrr'.>er of fellows to ten, that num- 
ber for who stipends would be avallatjp. '..'^en it was learned that cla;s size 
was not 3 pr'me factor, but that a'Jdition2l fcllov.3 could receive no stipend, 
the committee voted to recruil an additional <^ix members who would attend the 
program, receive Its benefits, and become quail flea and certified to teach 



disadvantaged youngsters. CorrmJttee members contacted Oakland University 
officials who granted fellowships to the six new participants so that they 

might attend at no cost to themselves. Six excellent candidates who otherwise 
would not have been able to do so, participated In the program each year. 

When It became apparent to the committee that the staff really would change 
and compromise, they at last seemed to accept statements concerning their role 
as a decision-making body, and consequently have taken hold of this role 
acllveiy and have evidenced great concern, lnn">vatWe Ideas and enthusiastic 
suggestions. 

Another problem which arises with a corrrr.unity committee Is the amount of 
time which must be spent with them In explaining one's goals, methods, and reasons 
for planning and working in certain ways. Yhe constraints of the^ unlveriilty often 
appeared unreasonable or unnecessary. Huwcjvsr, the situation forced staff 
members to think clearly about their plans and to defend or adapt them in the 
face of searching questions and differing viewpoints. It has been necessary 
throughout the project's duration to communicate with all members of the unit 
as each new Issue arose. This, of course, presents a much more time-consuming 
process than ''executive decisions.*" On the other hand, the project staff has felt 
that community lay persons had little difficulty in understanding their explana- 
tions of the program that was envisioned, the goals for good teacher education, 
and She various problems that need to be solved. Conversely, they have often 
gone to the heart of a particular problem with unerring aim and were extremely 
knowledgeable concerning education, within the perspective of their own parti- 
cular experiences. 

In the selection of practicum sitt:s, thc;re were many possible problem 
situations. Just the offort of coordinating staff and committee members 
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schedules +o arrange site visitations was cv-^on a difficult Job and^ consequently, 
the selection was not accomplished as early as scheduled* Also, there were some 

differences of opinions which had to bo resolved. On the whole, however, the time 
spent earlier with the conr.mittee In clarifying goals and the methods used to 
facilitate observation of specific areas of the programs paid off In the meeting 
of minds which was 9vid<=»nt in final selections. It was necessary In some communi- 
ties to change the focus of the type of sites that were sought, depending on what 
the committee members perceived as the mobt essential types of sites. In the 
long run, since ihese sites will probably be most meaningful to the total community, 
adjustments were made. The sincere concern of the committee toward the education 
of children in their own community marie them dependable and dedicated evaluators. 

Parents and other community people have something to offer educators of 
young children; especially poor parents— Pdr'^r.Sj of the ghetto. This Is not 
news to many educators, of course. V/hat is news is to consider the community 
a co-equal partner in decisions that have tra^'i tional ly been regarded as the 
exclusive turf of educators — to give tho co.nmunlty representatives decision- 
making responsibility In curriculum building, budget making, staff and participant 
selection, and other areas jea loudly gucrded a^ the sole prerogative of pro- 
fessionals. 

Educators cannot elect to snare doci sion-maki ng power simply out of altruistic 
rrotives, or because thoy wish to provide oppori uni ties for community self- 
actualization, or because such sharing encourages the university and the community 
to practice demo';rati processes torieitier, or because it nelps to develop 
community pride. All these are powerful reor.ons. Indeed. However, they should 
chare their decision-making responsibility for both idealistic and practical 
reasons* TNe idealistic reason for snarinq decision-making responsibility is 
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is because It is norally ricjht to do so. Pr-rents should have a strong voice In 
determining matters which affect thoir children's lives as Intimately as educa- 
tion does. The practical reason for sharing decision-making responsibility Is 
because educators need parental support. Citizens can provide that indispensable 
layman's Insight which may be hidden from those who constantly deal with children 
from a professional bias. Oakland's experience readily attests to the quality 
of contributions from community persons. When working with a community group, 
Oakland's staff fcund thenselves forced to defend and explain their programs 
and practices. The very process of defending and explaining keeps them on their 
toes. Not occasionally they would find themselves unable to defend or explain 
a worn-out or inappropriate article of faith about teaching young children. 
This is particularly so when the target popul^jtion involves children from a 
minority culture which may be foreign to their personal experience, in this 
case direct and significant input from the- community Is not only appropriate; it 
Is Indispensable. 

Oakland's experience suggests that truit in the community is not misplaced. 
Progress will not be entirely smooth and one's work will be enormously complicated 
by bringing community representatives Into the process. However, weighing 
contributions versus problems the Oakland experience has proved to be extremely 
valuable for the staff, the academic program, the academic com.munlty and the 
community at largo. In the process, one small step has been taken to re-establish 
that trust and mutual respect that Is sorely needed between the university and 
the community it dGsire'J to serve. 

CCfiCLUGIOn 

In concluding this description of Oakland University's experience with the 
community committee concept, as exemplified in Oakland's Early Childhood Project, 
it seems that there aro three very obvious benefits which accrued to Oakland 



University, the Early Childhood Project Sl.iff and the Community Committee, 
itself. 

First, it is clear that havln*] an effective Community Committee resulted 
in an improvement of our ability to deliver a service to the community. The 
service we initially intended to deliver was to train experienced and prospective 
teachers to work effectlvr^ly with young children. Through data which we have 
collected, interviews with graduates of our program, and evaluations by an outside 
panel there is evidence this goal has beon achieved. 

Our understanding of the children and adults In the community was greatly 
enhanced through direct contact with the niombers of the community committee and 
through them our understanding of the problems^ aspirations and needs of the 
community which Oakland University serves. Graduates of Oakland's program are now 
working effectively in and with tne community, nany of them are working effectively 
with comrunlty corr.ittees of thoir own. If Oaktand^s project had not provided the 
model it is probablo that sone of these corrmittees would not now exist and It Is 
certain that our graduates would not nave had the benefit of prior experience in 
working with such committees. 

Second, the inpc-*- of the community committee resulted in the improvement of 
numerous aspects of the Oakland train! no pronram. In the first place, many of the 
training experiences which were provided v/ere originally suggested or modified by 
members of the Community Committee. In the bocond place, members of the Community 
Committee participated jointly with tho fellows In certain parts of the training 
program. This arrangement provod beneficial to both the fellows and members of 
the committee. Finally, the model of a cormunity com.mittee which the overall 
project provided was duplicated cy the projoc^ follows in their Spring Practicum 
sites where the f'jitcws were required to plr»^, operate, and evaluate their own 
early chi Idhood program* Lach cf these pract«cu;u sites^ had its own community 



cofnmlttee. These "mfnf-communfty coffnlttrtc: ' wore Msualfy modeted after the 
"parenT" community committees. This rosulted In the fellows having the direct 

experience of organizing and working with a corrmunity comrnlttee as part of tholr 
training program at Oakland. 

Third, It is evident that the Oakland experiment resulted In the development 
of an alliance between one segment of the university community and the constituency 
which Ocjkland serves. If this alliance could be duplicated by a r>ignif leant 
number of the sub-units within Oakland UniverrJty it could be said that Oakland 
University is getting into vital touch with the community. Recent events at 
Oakland Indicate that this Is happening within the Schod of Education. The 
model which was pionei^red by the Early Childhood Project was utilized by the 
Urban Corps, a Teachor Corps Projec-r. Niore rocantly two other organized units 
within the School of EducaHon haw3 ('.■■jmic-A successful community committees. 
There Is reason to believe that the original imperus of tne Early Childhood 
Community Corrmittae was a sirnif leant in*luoncj in prodding our colleagues 
Into following our example. Oaklond L;..i verGl ty's School of Education In the 
past two years has made siqnif leant c+rides in the direction o* opening the 
gates of Janus Icfh ways. Thnrr SGcrr.s to be Suli^stantinl evidence that the 
Early Chilcjhood Project -was influential in i-.itijting f-. is movement which 
has proved to bo 3 very fr'^'tful ona f-jr ^: r ' gnd University. 
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